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ABSTPACT 

This paper describes an ongoing treataent prograa 
based on a cognit ive-a ttentional interpretation of text anxiety. The 
orimary goal is to train students to eliainate self-relevant 
thinking, and increase task-relevant thinking, i.e., to turn their 
attention from the self to the demands of the external situation. 
Three studies are described. The first involved 16 university 
students in three treataent conditions (Task- Attending, 
•^ask-Attending and Relaxation Training, and Self-Attending.) Results 
indicate that training in cask-attending, with or without relaxation 
training, was beneficial to students' anxiety levels. The second 
study involved ue test-anxious third and fourth graders. Sixteen 
children were placed in a task-attending training group, another 16 
w«*re in a placebo treataent group while still another 16 were in a 
no-trpatmont control group. There was a reduction in test anxiety 
level for all groups, with the group given task -at tending training 
showing the aost inproveoent and the no-treatsent group the least. 
The third study launched in Fall 1973 and continuing through Spring 
iq7S involves an ongoing project with university students, and 
*='xamin«s effects of exposure to modeling video-tapes, and extensive 
task practice. The author believes test anxiety is only one aspect of 
a more qpneral personality disposition of evaluation anxiety. 
(Author/HWV) 
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•llie participants in this symposium are presenting theories and 
evidence re>;arding the effects that self-awareness has on cognitive performance, 
responsibility attribution, and therapeutic goals. For the past few years I 
have been working with test-anxious people, people who are prone to become 
intensely, painfully self-aware when under evaluative stress. Test-anxious 
people carry around with them a set of habitual, negative self-related 
thoughts, an unnecessary "do- loop" built into the cognitive system, readily 
triggered hv the threat of evaluation. These thoughts may take a variety of 
forms; but most of them are of a self-deprecatory, worrying nature. In an 
evaluating situation, test-anxious people may worry about how they are doing, 
browbeat themselves for poor preparation, think about the time passing, worry 
about the consequences of doing poorly or how other people are doing, think 
about how tense and upset they feel, etc. Wliatever for.n the thoughts take, 
rhev invariably are irrelevant to the task at hand and interfere directly 
with getting the task done. As a result, test-anxious people consistently 
perform more poorly on cognitive tasks given under evaluative conditions than 
do less anxious p.ople (See I. Sarason. 1971. 'and Wine, 1971, 1973 for reviews). 

Some of the other symposium participants have found that under certain 
conditions se I f - awareness may be beneficial to" task performance and therapeutic 
goals. The apparent contradictions between their views and mine are due to 
two major factors. One is that test-anxious people comprise a small 

^Paper presented as part of a symposium entitle^ "Se 1 f -Con f rontat ion and 
Self-Awareness", at the annual conference of the American Psychological 
Association, New Orleans, August, 1974. 

^The research described in this paper was supported by Canada Council grant 
V^571-0272 and Ontario Mental Health Foundation grant #445-7313. 
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proportion of the .general population, i.e., the upprr r>-33:' of scoro 
lisiribuLions on ncasurcs of test anxiety such as tho Test Anxictv 
Questionnaire (Mandler ^ Sarason, 1952), the Test Anxietv Scale (I. Sarason, 
l9'-.8). ami the Test Anxiety Scale for Children (Sarason, D.-ividson, LighlhaU, 
Waite ^ Rueb..ish, 1960). Indeed, persons scoring at lower levels on thesr 
nieasures respond to evaluating conditions in a manner opposit^to that oi 
highly teiU-anxious people, beconuiig more attentive ro task variables cind 
•..crtorning well. The second major factor lies in the nature of the seU- 
awaienes.s to which is being referred. The highly test-anxious person is 
locke.i into a habitual set of negative se 1 f - cogn i t ions which takes him ot- 
her into the self, out of the task situation, away from coping with the here 
and now. The self-awareness which the less anxious person experiences when 
being evaluated most likely has to do with a veridical assessment of the 
adequacy of his/her responsiveness to current environmental demands. 

TlH- nttenrionnl analysis of the interfering nature of self-awareness in 
the .valuation-anxious person may appear contradictory to Duval and Wicklund's 
(1972> theorv of objective self-awareness. In the state of objective self- 
awareness, the person is se I f- focused . views the self as an object and judges 
and i-valuates f-.e self against standards. Duval and Wicklund ( 1972) and 
other researchers (Liebling 6. Shaver, 197 3) have found that heightening the 
state of objective self-awareness, through the use of devices such as mirrors 
or videotaping of behaviors, frequently improves cognitive task performance. 
These procedures^are similar to the highly evaluative or "ego- involving- 
conditions used in test anxiety research. As noted, such conditions improve 
the cognitive performance of the bulk of the population, while only the 
p,.rformance of the highly t est -an;«.ious person is debilitated. The test- 
anxious person under highly stressful evaluative condi tions appears to b. 



in a chronic stale of objective self-awareness. The loss anxious person 
seems able to respond trcely to task demands and to shift readily to an 
evaluative assessment of the effectiveness of those responses. 

My interpretatioiT of the nature of test anxiety and its effects is 
clearU- a co^n it ive-a 1 1 ent iona 1 ont-, partially stimulated by the work of 
Lieberi and Morris and their colleagues (Doctor & Altman, 1969; Liebert 6. 
Morris, I9b7; and Morris & Liebert, 1970). They have analysed anxiety into 
liK- two components of F.motionalitv and Worry. Emotionality or physiological 
arousal is consistently elicited among test-anxious people in testing 
situations. However, it is fleeting, confined to the evaluating situation, 
and does not consistcrifly interfere with cognitive performance. It is the 
Worrv or co^;nitive component which is stable and enduring, which triggers 
the emotional arousal, and which interferes directly with cognitive 
per f orr.iance . 

The imporianco of rhe cognitive component in test anxiety is supported 
by a review of t i,e test anxiety treatment literature reported by Allen ( 1972), 
as well ns hy a lar^-^-scale studv completed by Allen (1971). Test anxiety 
Lreatmt-nt '.as been largely guided by a unid imens lona I emotional arousal 
view of the nature of test anxiety, as exemplified by systematic 
dosensitization procedures. In this treatment approach, anxious people are 
trained to relax in the presence of progressively more stressful imagined 
situations. The studies reviewed by Allen (1972) demonstrate that dealing 
solely with the emotional arousal_di,mens ion of test anxiety through 
sv.tematic desens it izat ion is insufficient to consistently improve cognitive 
perlormance, though students typically report reductions in anxiety level. 
Tr.at.,unt approaches which combine systematic desens i t izat ion with procedures 
that deal directly with the cognitive dimension of test anxiety, e.g., study 
counselling, much more consistently improve cognitive performance. 



m the remainder of this paper, I will describe an ongoing treatment 
pro^^ramme based on a coRnit ive-attentional interpretation of test anxiety. 
Two studies have been completed; one is currently in progress. The primary 
therapeutic goal in each of the studies t^as been to train students to 
eliminate sel t-relevant thinking, and increase task-relevant thinking, i.e., 
to turn their attention from the self ro the demands of the external situation. 
Paradoxically, this treatment inevitably involves training in self-awareness 
in the st^nse of learning to monitor one's thought processes, if only to 

makr the simple discrimination between self - levant interefering thinking 
and appropriate task-relevant thinking. 

The Treatment Programme 

Study 1 : The first exploratory study involved 16 university students in 
i treatmeni conditions, each composed of 6 hour-long group sessions. The 
nature of the conditions was derived from a strictly cogn i t ive-at tent iona 1 
interpretation of Lest anxiety stated as follows: 

"An attentional approach is explicitly concerned with how 
the subject uses his task time--his cognitive activity, 
what he is thinking about and attending to... This approach 
implies little interest in autonomic arrousal per se. In 
this context, degree of arousal is irrelevant unless S is 
attending to his arousal (Wine, 1971)." 

In I.iebertand Morris' terminology, wo were focusing on Worry rather than on 
r'mot ional ity. 

In the first treatment condition, labelled Task-Attending, students 
worked on a variety of tasks during the sessions. They were given instructions 
to inhibit self-relevant thinking and to maximize task-relevant thinking. 
Thev al.'^o viewed two videotapes which illustrated the interfering effects of 
self-relevant thinking and the positive effects of task-relevant thinking and 
behaving. A second treatment condition. Task-attending + Relaxation Training, 
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provided students with training in pros;ressivti relaxation, as well as 
training in task-attention. They also viewed tiu- videotapes. A third 
condition. Self-Attending, was designed as a placebo control condition. 
These students worked on the same tasks in the same sessions as those 
in the Task-Attending conditions. However^ their attention was directed 
introspectively to their feelings and self-relevant thoughts while 
wo r k i n \.\ . 

Tlie dependent measures consisted of self-report anxiety questionnaires, 
ti,e Achievement Anxiety Test (Alpert 6< Haber, I960) and the Worry-Kmot ional ity 
Scale (Liehert & Morris, 1967), as well as tw cognitive performance 
measures, a digit symbol test (Brown, 1972) and the Wonderlic Personnel 
test (Wonderlic, 1961). 

The major results are presented in Table 1. Multiple t-tests revealed 
that students in the Task-Attending condition improved significantly on all 
01 the dependent :neasures, with the exception of the Worry-Emotionality 
scale, though reduction in Worry scores approached significance (t=1.59, 
.lO>p7.0jK Students in the Task-Attending + Relaxation Training condition 
improved si^nit icantly on the two performance measures, and on the AAT 
Facilitating Anxiety Scale. The students in the Self-Attending condition 
did not change significantly on any of the measures, though they showed 
ntarlv significant improvement in Wonderlic scores (t+1.61, .107pA05). 
Between condition comparisons by means of tntests of the magnitude of 
change in the three conditions showed that students in the Task-Attending 
condition improved significantly more (p^l-OOS) in Facilitating Anxiety 
scores than did those in either of the other two conditions. When 
compared lo tiu- Se 1 f -At t end ing group, the Task-Attending group showed nearly 
significant IvMicit. improvement (.10;p/.05) on the AAT Debilitating Anxiety 
Scale (t=1.74), the Wonderlic (t=1.82), and the Digit Symbol tests (t=1.39). 
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TiK. Task-Atie.ulim.. f Kclaxation Training j'.roup improved sir.ni t IcanM v -norc in 
Di.'.it Syitbol scores (t = 3.(>7. pC.00!3), and nearly s igni f icaut I y more in 
Wondcrlic scores (t = 1.35, .lO^pAO'",) than did the Sc<l t-Attending group. 

There was some suggestion that a shift from self to task-attending, 
indicated hy improvement in cognitive performance, occurred quite early 
in the six sessions. Matched forms of the digit symbol test wore 
administered in sessions i and 5, as well as pre and post - treatment . HighW 
significant gains in performance in bo.th task-Attending groups were made 
from the pre- 1 reatment to the session i test (Task-Attending t = b.28, p<.0()5, 
Task Attending 4- Relaxation Training t = 5.87, p<.00'3). These gains were 
maintained, hut were not improved upon. The Se I f -At tend ing students did 
not improve in any of the digit svmbol test comparisons. 

m sum, training in task-attending, with or without relaxation training, 
was beneficial to students' experienced anxiety levels and to their cognitive 
.er.ormancc-, while sc 1 f - at t end ing was not. U is especially interesting to 
note the improvement in cognitive performance resulting from task-attending 
trainiUK, as well as the increase in facilitating anxiety. Facilitating 
anxie.v n.iv'.b. he described as the ability to direct the energy and alertness 
associated with emotional arousal in a task-relevant manner. 

S,.,dv 2 : The second studv in the series explored the effectiveness of 
couniiive-attentional training for use with test-anxious children. Forty- 
.iuht children in grades 3 and 4 were selected from the upper third of a 
score distribution of 193 children on the Test Anxietv Scale for Children 
(Sarason et al., I960). Sixteen children were given Task-Attending 
trainim.; lb were in a placebo treatment group; and lb were in a no-treatment 
control ..roup. Tiie three groups vere rou.,hlv equal in T.Q., TASC scores. 
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and soc-io-oconomic level as indicated by paternal occupation. Two femnh. 
tlu-rapists, an experienced one and an Inexperienced one, were used in the 
studv with each therapist conducting two groups In each treatment condition, 
and each group con^posed of four children. The treatment groups met for six 
twvce-weeklv i.our-lon;'. sessions. The children were pre and post-tested in 
their regular classrooms with a general ability test, the IPAT Test of n 
(Cattell U Cattell. H57), a brief reading lest, the Gates-McGinit ie Test 
of Sp..d and Accuracv (Gates . f< McGinit ie , 1965). and the Test Anxiety Scale 
for (hildrun (S. Sarason, et al. 1960). Unfortunately (?) it was not 
possible to examine academic performance as the school's academic records 

were ctuirdy anecdotal. 

The procedures used in the Task-Attending training condition were quite 
sip.iilar to those used in the attentional training conditions of the earlier 
studv with university students. However, the training dealt directly with 
Lu f-orionaliLv component of test anxiety, as well as the Worry component. 
As in the earlier study, the purpose of the condition was to train the children 

.-Htend fnllv to task-relevant variables while working on cognitive tasks, 
informal observation in the earlier study suggested that sel f- inst rue t ion in 
relaxation is an excellent means of gaining control of one's attentional 
processes. Moreover, "when arousal becomes quite extreme, it is attent tonally 
denandinv; (Wine, 1971. p. 100)". Thus we considered it important that the 
children learn to manage the unpleasant physiological side effects of 
anxietv. The children worked on a variety of tasks during the sessions, both 
individual and group tasks. The procedures involved some basic training in 
self-instructions generally useful in approaching tasks; i.e.. "Find out 
,..hat 1'.-, supposed to do". "Read the instructions carefully", "Don't worry, 
just pay attention to the test". They were also given training in sel f- 
strueturing of tasks and in progression through them in an orderly, systematic 
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fasnion. Approxiniatclv - W .ninut,.'S ol each 'SO-Miituite session were 
devoted to trainiuK Uie children to instruct themselves in simple deep 
breathing; exercises. This kind of relaxation exercise was selccLed becaft^ic 
of its demonstrated effectiveness in roduciny physiological arousal (Wcscott 
& Huttenlocher, 1961; Wood &Obrist. 1964; and Doanc , l9bM , the brevity and 
case of teaching it to children, and its ready transferability to classroom 
s i t uat ions. 

The placebo treatment condition was designed to control for therapist 
contact and v^roup interaction. In each session the children engaged in an 
imaginative activity, such as drawing pictures and tellinp stories about 
them, and making up plays and acting them out. No effort was made to direct 
the activities toward school or test-related material. 

The basic data on the three out come°^casures are presented In Table 2. 
Ihfv were analvsed by means of repeated measures analyses of variance 
(Tables 3,4, and 3). and bv appropriate post-tests. There were no significant 
differences on the therapist variable. Consequently the data was collapsed 
across this variable. There was no change in any group on the reading test. 
The single significantF ratio in the analysis of variance of TASC scores 
was for the Pre-Post variable (F=41.53, p^-OOl), indicating that there was 
a reduction in test anxiety level in the entire sample. Individual means 
co-nparisons indicated that i tie test anxietv levels o! the children given 
Task-Attending training showed highly significant reduction (F=14.27, p^.OOS), 

children in the placebo condition improved as well but at a lower level of 
■ significance (F=3.'32, p<.05). while the chan^ in test anxiety scores of the 

no-treatment control group only approached significance (F=4.06, ..]0/p7.0b). 

However, there were no significant differences in comparisons on the magnitudes 

of change between conditions. The single measure which yielded a significant 
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interact'ion (K=l().2fs df=2/45. p<.001) hctwcc-n t roafncnt condition and tlu' 
ITc-i'ost vaiia' lc was the ITAT Test of G !. Q. scores. Individual means 
co-uparisons reveciled that the I.Q.'s of children given Task-At tend ing 
training; improved at a t)i^;lily si-nificani level (F=17.61. df=l/31, p<.00l), 
while those- of x-hildrfn in the placebo i;roup df=l/31, ns) and the 

Control ^roup (F=.i)^ ns) did not. There was also a highly significant main 
effect (IV-lb.f^i),df = l/a5, p<.001) for the Prc-Post variable: hut this effect 
is mainlv dvie to the large improvement in I.Q. scores among children in the 
Task-At ttMiduiK c end it ion. 

The results of study 2, exploring tl<e application of task-attending 
training procedures with children, are encouraging though somewhat equivocal. 
The test anxietv levels of children given task-attending training were 
sii;uit icauLlv reduced and Llieir cognitive performance, as indicated by I.Q. 
scores, was significantly improved. However, no improvement in reading 
performance was shown by anv group. The test anxiety levels of children in 
the placebo condition were also significantly reduced; but their cognitive 
performance was not improved. The results suggest that attentional training 
procedures developed for university students show promise for adaptation 
for use with children. Moreover, there was no difference in the effectiveness 
of the experienced and inexperienced therapist in application of the training 
procedures. 

Study 3 : The first two studies dealt with test anxiety as a rather 
narrowly defined nersonalit; construct, restricted to the tendencv to become 
tense and worried in cognitive testing situations. As 1 have worked with 
test-anxious people and examined the literature it has become increasingly 
clear that test anxietv is only one aspect of a more general personality 
disposition of evaluation anxiety. Though each person who is anxious about 
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ono ior-u of evaluation is not necessarily anxious about all others, the same 
bcisic Jfhi Uial inj^ process seems to be operant in^ across all of the forms, i.e., 
a furninn Inward of attention to sel f-rt-U^/C^ant thinkinv;. As an pxamplf, we 
art-all aware of people wlio simply "cannot" speak out in a group or classroom. 
Thcst' people talk continuously to themselves in a worried fashion, e.g., 
••I've .Aot to say something", "Rut thev'll think I'm stupid", "Wliat's the 
"latter with me?", etc. As a result, a i;ood deal of wliat is >^oin.ii on is 
"iissed; and tlio person's thouj',ht processes are used in a self-defeating, 
^Xnt.rffr iPK "anner. The same analysis applies to socially anxious and speech 
anxious peoole as well as to most ineffective approaches to studying. Indeed, 
it inav !>e that all paper and pencil measures of anxiety arc tapping a central 
core ,of negative self-cognitions, which may be labelled evaluation anxiety. 
For exdiuple, persons who score high on Sp ie Iberger ' s Trait Anxiety Scale 
(1908), constructed as a measure of general anxietv, react anxiously only to 
conditions of (valuative stress, not of physical danger (Kackin, ig^S; 
{lodges is Spielberger, 1966). As a result of the broadening of the construct 
of evaluation anxiety, the treatment research in which T am currently engaged 
is providing university students witli training in dealing with a range of 
academic evaluating situations, rather than just testing situations as 
narrowlv definfd. -liiese include classroom discussions, seminars, study and 
preparation time, as well as examinations. 

The current studv was launched last fall and will continue through the 
academic vear of 1974-75. The research is desienrd to systematically examine 
the effects of two of the major treatment aids used in the first exploratory 
srudv completed with university students: (1) exposure to modeling 
videotapes, and (2) extensive task practice. To date, 25 second-year students 
have participated in the treatment and the major independent varial>le which has 
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been -uanipulatcd is priscnco ov absence of modelini' v i dcot iipi'S. A^'ain, 
two fomalc therapists, an experienced one and an inexper icnc\^d one, hnv.^ 
participated in the treatment; and again, the treatment consists of six twice 
weekly group sessions. 

The Modeling and No Modeling treatment conditions are idt-nt i^c^ wit ii 
the exception of the presence or absence of tli^^ mode 1 ing videotapes. In the 
Model Lhk condition 5 videotapes are shovv-n, one in. each of sessions 1-^. Uu > 
are designed to illustrate the interfering effects of sel f-atieiui inij^y/or rv 
and tiie positive effects of task-relevant thinking and behaving in n mmhvr 
of academic evaluating situations. 

The treatment might be described as cogni t ive-a t t ent ional skills 
training with a strong "here and now" emphasis. The sole aim is to trnin 
students to attend fully to and respond appropriately to task-rclovanr 
variables in academic situations. There are several subgoals involved in 
reachiiv.; the major goal: (U Students become aware of the interfering nature 
of worry, and learn to identify their own oeculiar brand of "worry rhnue!as" 
or interfering thinking. This is accomplished through monitoring of ti-.otiiht 
processes during evaluation situations, either recalled or current. (2) Sfi.irnfs 
learn means of reducing irrelevant thinking and increasing task- re levant liiinkic^ 
and behaving. We use Gestalt awareness exercises (Stevens, 1971) to train 
students to become aware of, and to attend appropriately to, the immediali 
present. We also provide training in specific skills for structuring and dealing 
with the academic situations of classroom discussions, seminars, studving and 
exam taking. ( 3) The students learn how to manage the unpleasant phvs iologu i 
side effects of anxiety by instructing themselves in Yoga-like deep br.athing 
exercises. With respect to the latter, we make it quite clear that relaxation 
training is solely for the purpose of taking the edge of emotional arousal, not 
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to eliminato iu aitn is lo help ihv stuJonts see arous.l as appropriate 

in stressful evaluation situations, ami to direct th. energy associated vith 
.rousal m s i t ua t iona 1 fv appropriate ways, -ather than toward self-examination. 
This approacy'is supported reference to facilitating anxiety as defined 
and :n.asure/i-,v the thi.v...ent An.ietv lest ..Aloert Haber, l%0). (See 
Wine, 197^ for complete descrit^tion of the training procedures). 

UV are eolle.tim; data on a number of dependent variables including the 
Achu-venent AnxieLv lest (Alport L Haber, I960; the \'orry-EiT,o.- ional ity scale 
(l.iebert N Morns. 1967), the Spielberger Trait Anxiety Inventory ( Sp ie Iberger . 
I9b8); digit sy.bol tests (Crowoi, 1972); the Wonderlic Personnel Test 
(Wondvrlic. 19bl); and acade-nic grades frou. year I to vear 2. We will be 
collect. follov..p data on all of these -neasures this vear. Unfortunately, 
ve do not yet have an adequate va i t ing- 1 i s t . no- t reatu^ent control ..roup; 
nor have we run a placebo lrea^, .^nt. co....i.Lun, 
or el IT. inar V. 

lable presents the basic data on. the dependent -neasures for the 
Modeling and No Modeling conditions, and Inhles 7-13 the analyses of variance 
of these data. There were no significant effects as a function of the presence 
of absence of the .odeUng videotapes, though the in.pact of the training was 
hi.hlv positive overall. The students as a group improved significantly on 
the self-re;.ort anxuty -neasures of Faci H t at ing Anx ie t y (F--12.78. p<.00^). 
DebUitattng Anxietv (F=33. 38. p<.UUl), Worry (F=32.88, p^.OOl). and . 
K.-.otionalitv (F.29.1?., p<.00n The onlv exception was the general anxietv 
n>casur.. the Spielb^rger Trait Anxietv Inventorv. which was also the onl y 
measure to show a significant effect as a function of therapist. There was 
a si.niticaf^ Therapist X Pre-Post interaction (F=15.3n, p<.OOS). The general 
anxietv level of students in the experienced Therapist's groyps v.-ns sHghtlv, 
,nit not significantly reduced (Pre M=48.42. Post M='.6.7'^>, i le the students 
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in iho inexperienced therapist's groups showed a small, nonsignificant increase 
in Keneral anxiety level (Pre M=45.85, Post M=44.75). The total sample also 
imnroved s i >;n i f Leant ly in cognitive performance on the digit symbol tests 
(F=rj."33, p<.(K)S), as well as in acatit-mic grades (F=10.01, p .005). There 
vns a signiticant effect (F=4.59, n<.n5) for the Modeling variable on grades^ 
wilii students in the N.'s Modeling condition having higher grades overall. 
Improvc-.jont on thu Wonder lie Personnel Test only appronched significance 

(F=J. 31 . 10 p<.()5). 

The lack of appropriate control groups reduces the in terpre t ab i I it y of 
ihese data. However, examination of ttie extensive test anxiety treatment 
1 i t.. t^aturc' indicates that test-anxious students in no-treatment control 
groups typically cither show no improvement or deteriorate. A test anxiety 
treat-nent studv reported by Mcichenbaum ( 1972) included a no- treatment control 
:.:roup of University of Waterloo students, which improved in neither anxiety 
Icvil nor cognitive performance. The University of Waterloo students in 
thu Sell-Attending placebo group of Study 1 did not improve significantly in 
either anx'-otv level or performance. Only two of the test anxiety treatment 
studies reviewed by Allen (1972) included placebo treatment groups. One of 
these so-called "placebo" groups (Allen, 1971) was labelled Attentional 
Forusing and involved procedures quite similar to those used in the Task- 
AttendiH); condition ol Study 1 in the scries described here. The students 
in Allen's Attentional Focusing condition were second only to tliose given 
I combined systematic desens i t i za t i on- study skills training in their overall 

improvement in anxiety level and cognitive performace. The Attentional 
Focusing condition clearly was not a placebo treatment. Students in the 
other placebo t reafncnf Kroup in Allen's literature review (Prochaska, 1971) 
did not impruve. 
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Vhough ihe data from Study 3 are niidstroani preliminary data, comparison 
witi, thf literature su^jgests that Task-At tent ional training procedures show y' 
good deal ol therapeutic promise for the modification of the anxiety and 
cognitive performance of test anxious students. Moreover, these effects are 
not dependent on therapist experience or the use jf modeling videotapes. 

Concluding Remarks 

1 have described the results of a series of treatment studies based on 
an attent ional analysis of the nature of evaluation anxiety. The analysis 
states si-nply that evaluation anxious people do poorly in evaluating situations 
because their attention is focused inward on self-relevant thoughts, rather 
than outward on the demands of the evaluating situation. The results of the 
studies described here suggest that procedures designed to increase task- 
rclevanr thinking and inhibit self-relevant thinking reduce anxiety levels and 
iniprove the cognitive performance of both university students and children. 
Ihe treatment procedures devised to pursue this single therapeutic 
■ goal mid organized within the context of the attentional theoretical model 
owe rheir origins to several quite differing therapeutic approaches. We have 
borrowed freelv from the behaviour modification literature, especially those 
authors interpreting the effects of behaviour modification procedures as 
trainin:^ in cognitive self-control skills (e.g.. Goldfried, 1971; Land, 1969; 
Wilkins, 1971). We owe a good deal to Me ichenbaum' s sel f- instruct ional 
th.rapv approaches (Meichenhaum, 1972, 1973, 1974; and Meichenbaum, Gilmore 
•• Fedoravicius, 1971), and are using se I f - ins t rue t iot. as a therapy aid. 
We have al.so. used Gestalt awareness exercises and have utilized the Gcstalt 
analysis of anxiety as the gap between now and the future, i.e., the 
evaluation-anxious person is out of the here and now, is not focusing on the 
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iMuediato situation. Less obvious perhaps are similarities to Classer's 
(m67) reality therapy in our focus on the decision-making process, on 
active choices -nadc among thoughts and behaviours in the immediate present. 

The studv presented by Liebling (1974) in this symposium suggests a 
therapeutic aid for examination in future research in evaluation anxiety. 
Jones and Nisbett (1972) presented an analysis of the differing attributions 
for the causes of behaviour made by actors and observers. Actors attribute 
their behaviour to changing situational circumstances, while observers 
attrilmie the behaviour to broad, enduring dispositions of the actors. The 
analysi-i extends to self-observation: Storms (1973) found that videotaping 
group d-iscussicns from subjects' own perspectives or from the perspective of 
an observer had similar effects. Subjects who viewed the videotapes from the 
observer's perspectij/e were more likely to attribute causes for their 
behaviour to general pec.s^nal dispositions than were subjects who viewed the 
videotapes from their own perspectives. Liebling's study supports this 
f indin^. 

i:valuat ion-anxious people appear to be chronic self-observers, 
at tributinu causes for their poor performances to stable, negative personal 
dispositons ^ the sort, "1 am stupid, inadequate, a failure". For example. 
Dor is and S. Sarason (1955) foartd that highly test-anxious people were 
likely Lo blame themselves for a series of arbitrary failures on a task while 
less anxious people blamed situational variables. The tendency to be chronic 
negative sel f -observers suggests that videotaped playback of their behaviour 
fro.., the perspective o^ an observer might increase this tendency and heighten 
their self-consciousness. In fact, I. Sarason (1968) has found that videotaped 
playback of behaviour was debilitating to test-anxious boys. These 
observations, combined with the actor-observer analysis, suggest that 
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vi.leotaped plavhack ot t-xtfrnal siLuations from the visual perspective of tlie 
evaluat ioti-anxiouii person, with a focus on tlie demands of Llie situation, may- 
be therapeutically helpful. 

In conclusion, the cognit ive-attent ional model is proving to be an 
interest inH and useful one in guiding tlic treatment of cvaluat ion-an- ious 
people. 
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Table 2 

Children's scores on the dependent measures, Study 2 





r 


'.ates-McGinitie 




I PAT 




TASC 






Reading 


Test 


Test of G 










M 


SD 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


Task- 


pre 


8.38 


3.56 


101.25 


8.21 


21.13 


3.55 


At tending 


post 


9.63 


3.89 


105.88 


11.06 


15.50 


6.60 


Placebo 


pre 


7.88 


2.74 


98.69 


11.57 


21.85 


3.64 




post 


8.06 


3.58 


99.75 


14.44 


18.38 


6.62 


No Treatment 


pre 


9.69 


3.75 


102.25 


11.90 


20.50 


3.76 




post 


10. 19 


3.40 


102.06 


14.63 


17.50 


5.93 
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Table 3 

Analv ;is ot variance of TASC scori-s, Study 2 



i ^nii r c" 1* 


df 


MS 




F 


P 


! lU'tween Ss 












A ireaLmeiits 


2 


5 3. 


59 






Ss wiLtiin groups 




41. 


21 






Wit.iio Ss 












B Pru-Post 


I 


392. 


04 


41. 53 


p<.001 


AB 


2 


15. 


54 


1.65 


ns 


RxSs within groiip-i 
I . 


45 


9. 


44 







Table 

Analvsis of variance of IPAT IQ scores, Study 2 





Source 


df MS F P 


iBfctwccn Ss 

A Lreatments 
Ss'williin groups 


2 157.20 
45 310.77 


Within Ss 

1 AB 

BxSs within groups 


1 80.^7 16.60 p<.001 

2 49.89 10.26 p<.001 
45 4.86 



Table 5 

Analysis of variance of GatPS-McGinit ie readi^n g Test scores, S tudy 2 

F _P 



Source 



Between Ss 



A treatments 

Ss within groups 



df 



Within Ss 



B Pre-Post 
AB 

BxSs withi n grojj ps 



2 
45 



MS 

31.04 
20.10 



I 


10.01 


2 


2.39 


45 


9.37 
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Table 7 

Analysis ol Variance of the /\AT Facilitating Anxiety scoros, S 



I Source 


"^T o ^ 

df MS F P 1 


Between Ss 


1 8.76 
23 9.89 


A Modeling 

Ss within groups 


WlLnLn 


I 183.40 12.78 n<.005 
I 1. 15 

23 14.35 

1 _ 


B Pre-Post 
AB 

BxSs within 
groups 



Table 8 

Analysis of variance of the AAT Debilitating Anxiety scores, Study 



^Soi.irce 


df MS F il. I 


Between Ss 
A Model ing 

Ss within groups 


1 1.95 : 
23 35.39 


Within Ss 
B Pre-Post 

AB 

BxSk within 
v;roups 


1 558.03 38. 58 p<.OUl 
1 .23 i 

I 
1 

23 14.46 i 

1 



Table 9 

Analysis of variance of the Woriv ScaK- scores. Study 3 



Soiirce 



Between Ss 



df 



MS 



A Model in>; I 

! 

Ss within groups ■ 23 



Within Ss 
H Pre-Post 

Aii 

BxSs within 
groups 



1 

1 

23 



.81 
18.80 

146.65 



32.88 p<.001 



Table 10 

Analvsis of variance of the Emotionality Scale scores, Studv 3 

F P 



^ Source 



i df 



MS 



j Between Ss 
I 

; A Mode : ing 



-t- 



Ss within groups 



Within Ss 
B Prc-PosL 

AB 

BxSs within 
groups 



2 J 



11.29 



23 



166. 12 
. 12 
5. 70 



29.12 n<.001 



27 



Table 11 



Analysis of variance of the Spielberger Trait Anxiety Inventory scores. Study 3 



Source 



df 



MS 



Between Ss 
A Modeling 

B Therapist 

AR 



1 

I 
I 



Ss wi th in groups | 21 

I \ — 

; With in Ss ! 



95.59 
.06 
9.94 
23.89 



4.00 .I0>p>.n5 



C Pre-Post 
AC 
BC 
Al^C 

i CxSs wiLiiin 
^ groups 



1 
1 
I 
1 

21 



9.94 
4.57 
75.26 
.23 
4.92 



2.02 



15.30 



ns 



P<.005 



Table 12 



Analysis of variance of the Wonderlic Personnel Tost scores, Study 3 



Soi'rce 



Between Ss 
A Model ing 

Ss within groups 



Within Ss 
R Pre-Post 



AB 



lixSs within 



df 



MS 



239.04 



23 1010.58 



1 
1 

23 



347.79 
78.79 
105.36 



3.30 .10>p>.05 
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Table 13 

Analysis of variance of the Digit Symbol Test scored Study 



,_- t T 

Source 


df 


i 

Between Ss I 




A Modeling 


1 


Ss within groups 


23 


Within Ss 




B Pre-Pos.t 


1 


AB 


1 


BxSs within 


23 

1 



groups 



MS 



319.33 
202.03 



319.33 
2.99 
23.95 \ 



1.58 



ns 



13.33 p<.005 



Table 14 

Analysis of variance of grades. Study 3 



df 



MS 



— 1 

1 

Between Ss ! 






A Modeling 


1 


290. 30 


Ss within groups 


23 


63.30 


Within Ss 






B Pre-Post 


1 


242.73 


AB 


1 


5^.72 


BxSS wi thin 


23 


24.25 


groups 

. . — • 







4.59 p<.05 



10.01 p<.005 
2.26 ns 
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